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Concerning the J^Iarri^e of Research and Practice:. 
A Discussion of the Papers Presented at the. Conference 
in Spinning Reading Instruction, Pittsburgji, April 1976. . 

Walter Kintsdi 
IMversity of Colorado 

The invitation by the organizers of tMs conf er^Ke to cone here as a 
discussant took me by surprise. I accepted -gladly, and an not sorry that I 
did: listening these two days here was for ine quite an educational experience, 
and for once, I think, I have -really learned something new. first task was 
to figure ou?why I was invited, sifice I aci certainly not an expert on reading. 
My guess is that the organizers wanted ne to provide the expeririental psycho- 
logist 's viewpoint. Therefore, I shall try to irespcnd to this irp licit task 
denand, and direct most of my cccnents to one issxje: the problen of the uncon- 
sixnated mar r i age of research and practice in readir*g instruction. I propose 
to ixKjuire into the interrelationship of research and anplication in the papers 
presented at this meeting. In other words, I shall aric to^^<*iat extent is the 

art a science. However, I can't quite resijBt the tenptatiLon to step out of ray 

» 

role as an expert on somethlng-or-other and shall try to tell you what I perceive 

i • / 

the state o£ thi art to be, after listening for two da?8.. 

Let UB taike a look at the role basic research should play in the practice 

-of reading instruction in an ideal world. First of all, we vxiuld want a theory 

of readily as a stistheory of cognitive processing, with ai ap p r o o ri ate experi- 

nental. data base to bade it up. Secondly, we would have a bodj^ of applied 
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research, includiiig just plain "experlaice", in ordeAo arrive at guidelines 
for educational practice. How close are we to this state of affairs? 

Note that I am not asking vh^C is good or bad, or right or wrong. I 
am merely trying to characterize the relationship between theory, basic 
'research, and ^iucational practice in the field of readirg. -It is necessary 
. to have a clear idea about this ^relationship, as^ a prerequisite for a serious 
cvalmtion of ' the' state of tdie art in reading instruction. .The cocrnent5 
that follow are directed cnly towards this Irnited objective. I am not inaking 
A value judgienfof the ^ sort that every statenoit macte here that is not sup- 
per^ by basic research findings is no g^. It is clear that- reading ^in- 
stiuctloA relies i^on several differenp- sources :^ basic research, but also 
appla!ed research (6.g. program evaluation), as well as experience, speculation, 

and logical task analyses., I make no claim that one of these is necessarily 
• • • * • * 

8^>eriot to the others; I am merely interested in sorting out. the role of 
basic cxperiisental researdi and* general cogaitiw theory in this total picture. 

The first point I want to establish is that basic research appears to 
play a* relatively minor role in the practice of reading instruction, which is 
largely based upon classroom experiaice and intuition. I don't think^this 
will surprise you, so I'll try to b^brlef . I shall discuss some exanples of 
evalu£^ive statenents frg» some of the papers and look at the basis of the 
evaluation given. 

Itor a start, I picked ten such exaiples -haphaizardly from the Beck and 
Blodc paper. *F6r three data az^ cited: 

1) The GINN prereading pxogran is' criticized as too broad - and Venezky's 

* * - 

%oric is cited that prereading- does not entail high cognitive loads.- 
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2) It is claiiaed to be good practice to avoid the production of phonenes 
in isolation, and relevant research data are given as the. reason. 
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3) An a::phasis on pure axiditory discrindnation is liiud^S, again on the 

) 

basis of research daca shcy^'ing that this is ^iffiailt for cJiLldpen. 

In the fourth case, a recocxErxlation is made where relevant research 
data could have been cited: 

4) It is said to be irportant to give freq'jent opportunity to apply ^ ^ 
learned oorrespondences - vtjich is supported by a large body of data repeti- 
tion and spacing effects in learning, encodirig variability, ^tc. 

In the other six cases, the argunent is rsade without recourse to 
research results: * 

5) When should norphanes be introduced - is it true that 'Materials 
should be as oeaningfal as possible within the constraints of wcabulary con- 
trol": ) 

6) Should the introductiort of long and short vowels be sq^arated by 1 
1 year, - or perhaps not at all? 

7) Beck and Block "suspect that Palo Alto's method, (of adhering to one- 
to-one mapping^ between sounds .aid letters) may re^t In the child's becorairig 
lodced into a single-word-single-sound ndsunderstancj^ng" . 

8) It is claijoed that GUSH'S phcnic instruction relies too nuch upm 
already existing abilities."^ 

9) For quescims after reading, Gim's V^-quesCions are said to be better 
ttmi Palo Alto's questions about where in the text something is. 

vet) Both prograns go fran sound to letter (Ipelling) , but Beck and Block 
Mgr fran letter to sound ils "better "for it goes In the sane direction as the* 
texadnoi b^iavior". 

5 ' . • 
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V • 

•* * Th6 score ts three (or foUr) to six for intuition. I an not saying rfeseT • 
. .intuitions are lad; but note 'that these questions- could all be answered by 



research. 



Let's look ac soce -sim-lar exarples from. Bat epBn's paper, paying little • 
more attention to the pitfalls that arise with this reliance upon inmition. 
"For Instance, (1) Venezky's program, the DISEAR progran, and Bateman's own pro-' 
posal all rely very heavily upon logical task analyses of reading. Three com- 
ponents of readily are seized: (a) responding to a grapheme with a phorianfe, 
. • ■ ' (b) the appropriate taiporal sequence, 

-s (c) the blending of the phonemes. 
Ate these supposed to be^stages of infonaation processing, or. at-^ least com- 
ponents thereof? If so, are they separable? Additive?* Are they -the right ones? 
As cognitive, psychologists we know from sad experience that. we can't sirply gp ^ 
Old assune that our logical analysis corresponds to how the head voricsl These 
hre problans that cry out -for. research! Logical analysis says, for ^instance , . 
that l^tt&r-naning stould not be included ai'a subskill of reading. Hcwever, 
as IbllSid points out in his .contribution, while letter: naning is not itself 
a part. of reading, najdng discriminative responses to the letters certainly is. 
I flttd it very hard to trust these logical task analyses very far. Certainly,, 
ttey are, a gpod starting point, but what I have^observed over and over-again 
h^, is that they, are too often also a stxjpping point. 

Let me coiilxue with a few more exarples from the same pap^. 
2). DISIAR'S teaching to mastery is praised for avoiding wasted practice. 
there'> no exporiment^l evidence -for this claim; as far as I can tell, . 
mA teiowUcfee of the ovcrleamli« literature makes me dovit that it is correcr. 
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3) iRozin an?l Gleitian claMB thgt "semantics is easier than syntax than 
ptooology , and "syllabljes are easier than phonenes". Sane hard evidence wuld ^ 
be nice; after children learn 'to 'talk very early and respond to -phonenes 
vahile still' ih the crib (but not. I suppose, to ^T*s). 

4) Scoe unsupported stator^nts^ froc Glass: "Meaning should be rade 
^irrelevant to decoding instnxtion'' / "Successful dpcoders- do not consciously 
use rules, so no rules should be taught" - vtf/? G'Ote the beautiful counter- 
exanple later in 'Bateraan's paper vhen sb^e talks about the Pointy Rule) . 

I don't vsnt to belabor the point too nxh. Without questiordng the uses 
of intuition, experieice, et-c. as a guide to reading instructicn, I would suggest 
that research results could and shjould be used more widely and morje effectively. ^ 

For two clains made by Sticht I Uxild'like to add supporting data fron 
ny own laboratory. ' • ' 

1) Stidit's min ttesis is'that the language processes in (adult) 
readily and auding are the sane. As part of a larger experiia&it , Kintsc^ et 
(1975) have cocpared innediate recall of 70-WDtd paragraphs Jor listening and ^ ^ 
reading (with the reading tiine equated to the listening ti:ge><^ There were 
several expej^jnaital conditions , but^;Che, relevant observatibn here is merely 
'that In all of them nean perfonnaice was within 17. for re^Iir^ and listening. 
Indeed, w6 did a vei^ detailed analysis of exactly \*iich projipsitionp were - 
zecalleci from the texts, the over-all oorrelation over propositions was r-.86 
becveai readii« and listehing. Qeaily, thejre will be situations v-here ^ 
teadlz^-listening ^differences will be obtained, byt at least for our college 
studait subjects it didi't natter Bt all whether they read a text or listened 
to .it. I wcxild even go further than that. We have done considerable work on 
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the nature' of inferences that people nake whep reading sixnple stories Cthe 
work of Keenan, McKoon and Kintsch, in Kintsch, 1974). have, replicated this 
. wjrk with cartoon, sequaices / that is, we let pictures rather than vords teH 
the story (Daggett, 1975): in all crucial respects tr^ similarities between 
the' text- ajid picture- conditions are ovetvheLning. Vihen it comes to cognitive - 
(processing the precise nature of the perceptual input is less interesting than 
the content of the message Ibeing processed. 

2) The^'second point caricepis the observation Sticht makes that the content 
of a text is -the main determinant of reading rates. We have shown that the 
tliue subjects take to read a text i;5 an approximately linear function of the • 
nmber of propositions vtach are expressed by that text, even vtien the rmber ^ 
of wrds in the text is controlled' XKintsch and KeeraT, in Kintsch, 1974). 
The ranter of prc^sitions expressed by a text is an objective measure of ]what 
others have called "idea density**. Our result inplies that each proposition 
requires a certain ccnprahension time (of the order pf sec) , and that 

increasing reading speed merely means^that fewer propositioos will be processed. 

I\iming now from the applications to the experiments, again I shall not 
afik vhedier these studies are good or bad as experiments , but \A)at they tell 
\18 about the practice of reading instruction. 

Let iDe oontinOie with Sticht 's paper. He reports an e3q)eriinent jci reading' 
talk in first grade \Mch is Infonative with respect to the auding*reading 
isoie: diildren are only slightly better they read their own talk than 
%iien they tead the talk of other children; This is a negative, but relevant 

r 

result. On the other hsid» the two experiments in the form of traiiiing prpg^rans 
that Stit^ reports have little direct bearing on the issue at hand. The 
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oracy training prograa provided airMguDus results vhich are of little ' use 

and tte adilt literacy program atox^d mainly that transfer needs to be specific 

rather than gpneralVbut has no relevance to the auding-reading question'. . . 

In COTtrast, Sticht's test instrument ''to measure 'the auding-reading 

f^jap is an' excellent example of how basic research can be fruitfully applied 

in reading instruction. . ' ^ - " ' 

* • * . . 

Perfetti and Lesgold discuss a series of experirfents designed to investigate 

^^lether good readers .are bettei;^ able to organize what they read than, poor 

readers. Their results are disappointing, in that they failed repeatedly to 

.find differences in organization betv^-eeh skilled and non- Skilled readers. 

However, I vrould like to suggest that they were looking, in the wropg place^ 

They are looking at syntactic chunking, as it is induced by the phfase structure 

of sentences, ^h phrase- structure chunking is irportant in sentence perception, 

however, only uten the task is one of verbatim repetition of the sentoKe. 

They should have looked at the senantic organizatioR of the text by skilled and non 

ddlled reader^. How is the content of a text> organized? Are skilled readers 

' .... 

better able to form a notion of the gist 6f a passage than pppf readers? We 
have Investigated problenjs of the over- all organization of text, the fonaation 
^of fiMnaari^, etc. for sane time rifiw, and a r ep ort on this work can be found 
inKlitfsch (1976). • ' ^ ) . » * • 

P^etti and Lesgold ooitinue with a n^nber of interesting experijnents 
OD oodii^ speed, mcnoiy interference effects, tachistoscopic recognition, 
ntdiiiig and categorization tasks. Hciwever, only Che first of these is used 
in tteir section on "Inplic^ions for the teachiJig of reading": coding speed 

are pxopose^Sor measuring codings ef^icncy. The two other inplications 

9 




they .talk about are quite indep^aident of the expetincnts tJiat had gone before: 
What is good practice? Vho needs practice? We are back to intuition here 
(tiwugh note^ that both questions are perfectly,' good j^esearch problatss) . 

ijconclude therefore that practice in reading instruction -is largely 
intuitive", relyirg upon "experierce" and program Evaluation studies, and only 
to a aiall'extait upon basic research findings v Basic rese^h find^s tend 
to' be a bit ranoved from questiais of practice . The reason for this 

4 

State of affairs is, in ny opinion, the lack of theory. • ' , 

\fe have good experiinenls. on various conponents of reading and reading 
prt)grans, but the two are insufficiently interrelated, because \.-e dent' have 
a theory of heading worth speaking of. Without theory to guide-us the manx 
>^lts and pieces we now have refuse to fall in place. 

A ntEber of speaker?^ her« have talked to us about their theoretical 
ideas - primariiy Chall, Fredenksen, Goodnan, and Shay. But these presentations 
were- at a gross level, lackLrg specificity anb detail. They .cq;istitute pre- 
lindnary ideas towards the foynation -of a theory of reStdangf'rather than the 
well w»ked-out theory that we; need. Vfe may have some good beginnings here, 
but not nbre than that. ' - •• " . . ' 

I find^frederlksen's highly congenial, I -think he made sOT^^nportant 

points, aid I w^Jld not quarrel with the gaieral tHrust of his paper ( and I 
dott't think this is the place to argue over minor details)'! ftit the level 
of his preseitation is too general to be very useful: ^uch terms as top-dowi 

md bottom-up are ncrcly catch wards? whopi they are used without further speci- 

* i 

fication. Escactly what is ncant wten Frederiksen calls inference .making a 
tO|>-.<)cMn 'process? CoRsider the sentence pair: 



It. is \cin^ in Pj.tt|Burgh . The grass is green . 
A reader^.will probably cake the- inference chat there is sane kind of conrfectiqn- 
between these two sentences, .e.g. a causal one. In what way does this top- ^ 
down process of inference, fpnnation change "when we provide -the reader with tm 
explicit Cue in the text as to the coTTiection betweai the sentences , a§ in; 

■ . ^ It is spring in Pittsbun:h . Therefore' the ptas^ is^jrrocn . 
What .happms if we give the reader, in^fead of art explicit cae, nerely. a. general 
indicatioi that he is supposed to look for sare kind of oDnnecticn. as in: : 

It 'is. spring in Pittsburgh, and the prass is» green, too . 
Do we change from top-down in the first exanple to bottor. up processing in the . 
' second, and to vtiat in the third? 

• Similarly, what are' we to nake ^ Frederiksen's claim that the. child re- 
verts to bottom-up processing wh^ he, encounters "difficult>'"? There seans p 
b? a grain of truth here, but we are qverv.-helmed by vaguer.ess._^ 

Ooodtam's discussion, of language functiomng is esccellant and inportsant 

but it. suffers from the saoe lack specificity! Shuy provides soiae detaU 

• • • , . •• . • ■ 

to this respect, but he only outlines whaf needs to be done. Wiat we really 

need in order to make this dpproach work is something like Shir's Figure 2 on " 
a audi grand^ scale, \ath special en^ihasis on how these va^i^ language funp- 
tions are real^^ in speech and print. 

Next, coiisider an exaiple from Stidit. He talks .aboyt the "abiiity to ^ 
dom^rAcsnd", and Vocjnplcte coo^jrehcnslon". ' One cannot stop with terroJike 
.these.. Ihey are percly broad, descriptive teases behind which we hide our^ 
lack of widcratandij^ of the information ^rocessjng involved, its stages, their 
inurzelations, resoirce.requircsnents and so'oov- in other wtds,* a precise 
of '•coraprehcnslorf'-. 



Chall's stage -theory of reading is irost interesting ahd will^-undcxibtedly 

becoceS/ery-'^nflusntial. 'She herself rakes ,the point that the present vorlc is 

; 

merely preiirirary, andt I can only second -fier -ii) stressing the ne^d for greater 
•specificity: In particular, the stagesjnust be defin^ed at the infonRation 
•processing level. I shall cone- back to this point lat^, but consider here 
Chall's characterization of .Stage 2 learning. The child yeads "for confirming ^ 
what is already known" and "learns to -use the redundancy of the language. - per 
haps this* is sot but what we would need is a step-ly-step processing analysis 
of how such learning occurs. This is very iirportant, since dnall thinks that 
Stage 2 is a n^ain failing point for many literacy caipaignsr 
^ ' I vtould also J.ike to raise a voice of caution dbout tfte use of the cdncept 
"stages of reading". "Stage" iii?)lies that sotneth^^ is^ch^anging qualitatively. 
As an exaiple, consider th*e transition from Stage 2 to Stage- 3. Chall argues 
that there are peculiarities in the information processing -in the child's 
readir^ during St^e 2 that prevent hUn froci acquiring new. information. \'ia 
reading. ThereJfore, 9hildren in. this stage read and re-read things that they, 
already kAow - fairy, Dales, 'little House, on the Prairie", or religious tracts 
in the old days.' Betweai Stage 2 and '3 the reading process changes, enabling 
tiie €hild CO. leain. new .things by reading, at first in a limited way. Rirther 
chaig^ in the characteristic^ of the' reading jjrocess ocdur later, making ' 
roadixig more .and more useful and flexible^ / 

This is a tdge analysis, but do we reAlly need the odccept 6T a stage? 
WiB can only teach what is already partly known. Hew infennatioD can ohly be 
mrcefisfvrtly handlai if there exists an apperceptive mass to which it relates, 
the reason kids oust road fairy tales apd •little Hcxise on the^ Prairie"' for so 
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lot^ is that^/tfas Is all they can absorb. As they leam^re', . their horizon- 
bro^BenS/^ they are better able to learn from reading/ T^iey can'j; leam from 

*in "Stage 2", not because of any peculiarities* of their information 
processir^, bxit sinply because their krTOwl^^H||Pfe''t&) snail. .As their 
taowledge i^^reases,- it beccnves easier and j^asiei; to add to it. 

Chall vjould argue that childr^ in.Satge 2^ leam orally, tet not frcxn 
reading. Itx<3eve^,thi4 might siifply be a resource aDfocation problen. When , 
reading is not yet^|ully automated, most of the rear's re^iirceS are used up 
by the decodirig process, leaving insufficient resources for ths conprehension 
process. ' When I read French, ^^^ounter a similar problanr cnbst of tny 
resources "^gp into translating, so 'that at the end of a page I often find that 
I.dc»i*t reafflier anything frop it, though I had laboriously read it! Similarly, 
college students in laboratory experiment^vAiO' are given mincor reversed texts 
tp read often renember very little orNthe content of what. they )iad read. 

• I ^ 

I am rot saying that Chall is vrong in talking about stages o£ reading. I am 
merely saying that I am ix>t yet convinced that such a radical assurption is 
r eal ly necessary. One certainly should explore tfte alternative of describing 
readlz^ 'developracat in term?^ a continuity of in/onnation processes . What 
' chaiges might be the tjfpejoi aaterlal that carTbe read, and die use people 
can nake of the infonnatipn - not necessarily the redding- process itself. 

|he kind of»del called for here is lllustrateti In.thi? conference by the 
work of Vene^ and Massaro^ Befoje discussing it, Ipt me. back 6p a bit and 
xanind you /f ^pre of the ground rules- for 'the construction of information 
'processii^ oodels, as discussed in Che .contribution Oi Ferfetti and lesgpld. 
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They assumed that: , * . - v 

1) readirg is a'conplex process with interrelated but isolable cocponents, 

2) the relatioi;iship betweerr skilled reading and beginniiig' reading is not • 
a straightforward one (but I should add^ neither is such ^ relationship absent, 

and there -are rtsearcheys like Goodnan specif ici^ly clainis that thear^e* is ^ . 

'. * * * • 

only one' kind of reading). 

Ver^zky and Massaro's contributions, as I» said, is the kind of detailed wrk 

ve need, but at the same tiire this partiqular wrk illustrates some of the 

dangers o^ this approach. Basically, they st^ with a perceptual analysis 

•th^ transforms the visual stimulus, into a possible letter*Iist; here the 

orthographic regularity effects are inyortant (see their Figure 1) . Further 

analysis construocs the visual^ representation of a word from the possiblities 

gdierated earlier. From there they gp to the abstract representation of the 

at vbich point speech and reaiding merge and'Venezty and >kssaxo stop. 

^ i 

The trouble is that they have separated ^onponents out of the total 
fiiystaa and neglected feec&ack loops from higher cognitive processes (linguistic- 
syntactic, sonantic aid pragmatic analyses of the message) that greatly in- 
fluence not the visual analysis per se, but the use. that the system makes of ^ 
its output, tn othej: words, it is a fine nodel for word recognition but not 
for readily. The se^l stages imply that a stage must be fi^iished before, the 
neoct one becon^ operative. But if i^ possible that output is pontinuo^ly 
available and that lower level analyses are rarely conpleted to the point v*iere 
they would provide a "list of possible letters for. each posittfln in a word". 
Indeed, the full visual analysis of a lett^ takes consider^le time (300 
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insecby some .accounts) and higher-order processes &> not wait for them to 
be ccnpleted* Instead, .decisiOTS ate inade on the basis of partial visual 
analyses'^ context. Reading is -not just decoding, tut also context utilLza- 
tlon - and I think Venezky and Massaro tend to neglect the iMter/ 

• •The priiiary goal of initial reading instnxrtion is raj^ vx)rd recognition, 
^Aiidi is the only major skill tniqiae to readi^". ^But it does not follw that 
initial readii^ is best taught as wrd recognition. Our goal is 'reading, not 
word recpgnitioa, ' * . j . 

Venezky and I-Jassaro's criticisms of ^the Johnson experiment is justified, 
Old I would like' to repeat it. When words are conpared with words, il just 
one or two letters afe 'perceived as identical, orj^ different, the subject 
cm nake a response "^ane", or "different", respectively. However, v*ien a 
target letter Is conpared to the word, each letter of the word must be checked 
a^lnst it; But the poiht that Voiezky and ^^assaID seem to' miss is, that 
readli^ is like word natching - a hypothesis testing process, with feedback , 
loops so that there is no need^to analyze all die letters of a vwrd, if you 
cm oake out the word frqj just a few; it not like letter detecticja, 
'vhich re^uir^ a more ooqplete analysis. , ^ . ♦ 

Venezky and Ifassaro's conclusion is, jnrobably correct: that "phonanic 
* quality and word neanii^ do nat influence the initial visual "resolution of the 
letter strii^" but so what? The problon here is that a conponent process of 
readix^ is treated in isolation. The real question is to vhat extent is reading 
(in the initial reader, in the skilled reader) determined by visual factors, 
oi th oy a pMx; reffljtarity , phonanic (^x£±Vf, vtole word features, syntax, scnontics, 
tlie nacxDstzucture of the message, etc. 
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Vottzky and hlassaro will say, of course, that they are not talking about ^ 
readily in gaieral but iratialrreading. Obviously decoding here is crucial. 
•But it dees not follow that we ca\ neglect everything else. Even. if they suggest 
the perfect Instructional progrcaii for word recognition (= initial reading) , 
it still mi^ be unsatisfactory as a reading ' program because it assunes that 
ail other cog^itiwe processes involved in the target bdiavior may safely be 
Directed in initial instruction." Perhaps so, but we should not just a^s-jne it. 

In spite, of this .weakness .of the model (In part this weatocss sicply reflects 
rfxjrtoomir^ of their 'presentation, because rore complete descriptions of their 
model do take into account the factors whose omission I have criticized here,^. 
c.R. hfassatb, 1975). the Venezky and Massaro approach is, I thirfc, execplar/ 
in tiiis grotip because it is the 'only one that is specific and detailed enough 
to be seriously criticized. (Just one nice example of the virtue of being ^ 
specific:- one can ;argue forever about the role of phonanic encoding in reading 
%iLthout any hope of agreenient, but in the present model phonemic coding 3^ 
^)ecified. in, such a- way that it becan^ai aipirically decidable issue). 
Perfetti ar^Les^ld's theoretical notions are much 'more vague in cQuparistyi. The 

« * 

bottleie^ theory they "xiiscuss is vcify general. Wiat they call the by-pass 
mdel is so vague and so Implausible (does it really presume that there are no 
cantrai jfcocessii^ lifldtations in the hunan organism)? that it is useless. 

* Indeed, Perfetti an^Lesgpld. fnopose to bypass the kind of .cognitive 
^^sychoiogyiinDdels that I am calling for here. They say we know about correlation, 
but we don't know aboyt causation (If there is a moral discernible in the -papers 
presoited tere, it is certainly this: that we contixually get ourselves into 
' tZDuble because we don't know-how to rinterpr^t correlatibnal data). They 
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propose to bypass t±ie hard task of detennining causal chains, and to go directly 
"to the educationally most relex'ant problcrri: Vihat should one do in terms -of ^ 
practice and instruction to icpixjfve reading* My preference v^juld'he to given an 
answer to this question based upon a sound information process ii>g model of 

readings It is the long way, but I don't see nuch reason to trust shortcuts. 

- ' ' ft,- 

Vihat I have sMdsb far can be sunirarized quite easilyfi^ Applied work on 

« 

reading instruction appears to flourish' (though the actoa^ practice in the 

classrootn seems to be aix>ther ratter yet) . Basic research in reading is going 

equally strong, especially in so far as it concerns 'decoding problems . But 

< 

the interaction between, the tvx) is insufficient: applications rely-nore 

Intxiition and experiei^ce than upon laboratory research, and the laboratory 

research frequently bypasses the, issues that are mast inpoftant in 'reading 

instixictioii, I have tried to argue that the lack of a serious theory Of reading 

is one of the rraih rea^sons for this state of affairs. Cocpared to the level 

of specificity that is found in some of the applied work (e.g. Bade and Blcxfk, 

Bateman), and the precision of the experimental research (e-g- Venezky and 

^Massaro,"^ Perfetti and Lesgold), tjae poorly articulated global analyses that pass 

fcr theories' in the field of reading are disappointing indeed. I dpn't tkmk 

tlat we can hope for an inpncrvement in the relationship between reading research 
• » 

atkl practice, aid between basix! ani applied rcseatch Jtj readixig, until we 
teve a gpod nodel of tha readingjjrodess. As ve have seen. in this conference, 
there exist some pranising theoretical ideas aixTund \Aiich such a riodel might 
ewlve, Old that is the point ^here ptx>gress nust occur if the v*>ole area is to 
develop tewdly. • ^ . r . 
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At the begimirg of this discussion I had set^self the_task of exploring 
the relation between research and practice, as it is reflected in the papers 
presented here. Ihis task done. I would like to look at the^stacus^f reading 
research in a nore general way. - ^ 

I m puzzled by two seaningly contradictory fects.* Y\xsz^ I read i^t the 
newspapers alrost continuous, ccnplaints that sonewhere between 25% and JSL of 
our. children "can't read". Secondly, I leaxn aV this* conference that we have 
the reading progr'.^^ riw to teach all children (or at any rate 98% of than) to 
read. This claim was- nade explicitly by Batonan, but it was illicit,- in nuchpf 
1b£ our discussion here arxi QOTifinr^d in several conversations I 'have had in the 
last days by people uto ought to knc^^. , 

To resolve this conflict, I shall borrow Shuy's very handy outline of the 
factors involved in xeadingr My adaptation of Shuy's Figure 5 is shown 
below, and' I want to make a single, rather sin^^le point with it. The excellent 
progi- a ng for early reading instruction that we have available today rely ^ 
prinarily upon the teaching of letter-sound correspondences (decoding, in 
teacher talk), as shown by point A in my figure. Semantic and pragratic factors 
play a minor role when children learn to read in this way. When we say that . 
ve have readii^ prograas available today, that if tliey werre actually used in our 
schools would assure that practieally all children could read, we mean that 
«e know how to get a child to read in the manner designated by point A. Skilled 
readily, on the other hand, is a different matter, .as phown by B. While, 
vtthour l4st instruction proc^kires today, we can g6t a child to A, we don't 
loiov how to get him from A to B. Most of the tine the child will, of course, 
ttet traisitton <and be helped by oCa teachiflg)i but we don't have the 
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Figure 1. A graph after Shuy, showing the dependence of early reading 
tpcn letter-sand oorresijondences, v*ith senantic-futictional: cues playing a 
■inor i61e, and the ascedance of the lal;ter as the reader becomes skilled. 
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8aD£ degree of control O'^r this phase of learning to read that we do in • . f 
.getting the beginning reader to. A. 

-Indeed, the experts disagree at this point. The majority at this cxoferenc^ 
sees the problen as one of phasing A out aid B in. This viwpoint as best 
articulated in Chali's stage analysis. Vfe knav how to get to A, the problen 
is to keep up our advantage and prevent the transition probleins that often 
occur -in the second and third grades. Ivhat happens ^in^the later grades is not 
really a reading problem; but a general congitive prqblesn. Even if \^ could 
close tJ^ auding- reading gap quite early, fDst of those 25-30yo ''who can't 
rearf' wcndd still not be able to perform at the 8t;h grade level. 

The minority opinion, ably represented here by Goo^^pan; believes that 
starting at A interferes with the later achievtanent of B, and that a better 
pTDC^ore .would \ie to teach: the beginning reader to use pretty mxh the same 
cues of a semantic-fiqictional type that si^?port ' skilled reading. It might i 
be harder to start that way, but it awids problens later. 

It would appear that the decoding party yould need to show us how to solve 
the transition problem in Figure 1 , and the advocates of reading-for-neaning 
wcxjid have to develc^ beginning- reading instriiction programs as successful as 
the decDdiqg-ori&ited programs. I certainly can't tell you which of these 
alternatives will eventually be the best, but ifjhe analysis that I have 
given here is correct it has sharpened the issues a little . . 
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OPEN DISCUSSION OF ONTSCH PRESENTATION - 



VOSS: Speaker requested his coounents be deleted: 



\ 



-rCHtSCH: No, I canlt. And I think I have a lot of eviclence to back up th^ claim* 
^^ali^this' would be impossible. Look at wha:^ is happening in artificial 
intelligence, ^"ben you want .to get a computer to« cboprefcrend even 9 simple 



sentence, you can't do it 



unless you give the computer the* required knowledge 



structure. .So comprehension and knowledge acquisition/ I think, are* very closely 



interrelated., and the best comprehension training that 1 can think of -is Just to 



teacb the kids more and moce. 



¥OSS: Speaker requested tbaU his comments be deleted. ^ 



OOCH3H4I: My favorite way of ^saying that is that everybody is functionallj/^ 
Illiterate to some extent, and you are functionally illiterate in the things. that* 
lack background to deal with. That is one of the reasons wby, tp. th\t 
beginniog reading, you Jfay with things that are Relevant and understandablie 
vltbln the experiential and perceptual background of the kids who are doing tte 
Ismrnlog. 

CHALL: There is so much eviSence of all kinds that knowledge is terribly 
important for reading. Onk^ is, the very high correlation that you have between 
▼ooabulary knowledge and reading comprehension. The other is that the better 
rMd#rs» 00 standardized t€xts, are the ones who are better educated. And--I 
loVsd bMring you ^y this-r-ih order to b€ a good readei;, you have to have a godd 
tdoomtioD. * 
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BATEMAN: It' occurs to me that the illiterate are not among, us*. They really 
aren't represented^ in this c6nfer€nce,. and I think that illiteracy is. like a 
-disease. If there werie sense other disease as, devastins to the individual 
afflicted and to our tot&l society as functional illiteracy is% we would not be 
sitting here saying we need -ore theory or the-y need more theory. We would first 
cure the damn disease; then, we would sit in our meeting and talk about what 
kind of bug reaMly caused it. • / ^ . » 

I very co^h want the record/to snow that while , we sit here ^ accurately 
recognising thatf our theories are incomplete -ahd that our data are incomplete,, 
we, nonetheless, know enougn to teach )s.ds ^o read, and we are not doir^ it. 

' i * 

I also think it is very important that, in addition to sitting nere, we also 
reccoaend that somebody get^Qut there and teach kids to read, because we all need 
it — kids need- it, and we need it. . ' . 



Amen. 



GOODMAN: For ihe record also: cancer is a disease, too, but you are not going 
to let every quack out there try to cure people. Just' because peppl«^ ane dying 
every day • * 

FHEDBRHKEII: ' I would like to follow up on a discussion Jim Voss brought up; 
tbat i8» the notioD that when you teach the decoding cooponent, you cose to a 
point where you get into skilled stages—if you want to use the word stage — and 
•▼enrthing becooes very specific. 16 fact, all cooprWienaion is specific to sc^e 
ksoifledge that a person has. The thing that I feel sboald be, addressed is whatsj 
P^ro^lre as a kind of a break that occurs between the kind of reading children 
are asked to do in the early grades and the kind they have to do once they get 
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out of early reading instruction, when, they are no lor^y'* being taught 

specifically by readir^ . teacner??. Tnat s'eeas to pe a coint at ♦wticr. 

difficulties, related nc^ to inability to decode out to thes3 otner aspects of 

the process, crop up. I was trying to address that prcbleo in my paper by saying 

that we have to be concerned ia the earliest stages wich the wnole process. We 

have to consider the effects of what we do to train one coaiponent^ on the wnole 

system." That problem has to Co with extending reaclng in^truoticn into the latfer 

« 

grades, and it also involves some different Icinas of consideration* # about 
instruction in the early grades. 



GLASER: Speaker requested that his cccments be deleted. 



VOSS; Speaker requested that his coo:ments be deieteo."' 
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